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For Friends’ Review. 
PRIMITIVE QUAKERISM.—V. 


OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 


The Father’s house in the parable of the 
prodigal son, is suggestive of the visible 
church into which are gathered those who 
have turned their backs upon the world, re- 
pented of their sins, and who desire, above 
all things, an evidence of their acceptance 
with their Creator, whose righteous law they 
are sensible of having widely departed from 
Deeply conscious of the unsatisfying nature 
of all worldly pleasures, and hungering for 
that bread which alone can satisfy their 
spiritual wants, they have set their faces 


towards their Father’s house in heaven, of | 


which the Father’s house on earth is re- 
garded as the portal, and where they hope 
to find the food, refreshment and rest they 
are so urgently in need of. And truly, in 
association with those who have experienced 
the same needs, and are pursuing the same 
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journey to the heavenly Kingdom, there is 
much to cheer and encourage the often weary 
and fainting traveller. And in the Father's 

house, the skilled and faithful servants may 
indeed minister to the wants of the guests, 
and hand out the food suited to the condi- 
tion of all; and under the direction of the 
Master may allot to each the portion of labor 
or of rest that is best suited to their respective 
requirements. Yet in the company of the 
Lord’s servants and in that of fellow-trav- 
ellers Zionward, the Christian pilgrim cannot 
expect to receive all the blessing that is in 
store for him. Is it not indeed a mournful 
fact that there are many in our Father's 
house on earth, who do not find the rest and 
peace they hoped for there? They have 
made a profession of religion, have attached 
themselves to some society of Christians, are 


|| blameless in life and conversation, faithful 


in the performance of duties, and even lead, 
in many respects, a self-denying life, and yet, 


5|in-all these, are conscious that something 


more is wanting; that they are not living 


"| fully up to the requirements of the moral 


law, and instead of a feeling of rest and 
woe and reconciliation with their heavenly 

ather, which they greatly desire and long 
for, the prevailing or ofven present feeling 
with them is one of discouragement and self- 
condemnation. They are daily striving 
against the motions of sin, and often over- 
come thereby, yet continue striving, trusting 
that in time the needful strength will be 
granted them, and that in the end they shall 
obtain the victory over sin. There are many 


-|such who have repented of their sins, but 


have not the strength to forsake them. This 
is the condition, indeed, which all who have 
ever been saved have once found themselves 
jin. In the Father’s house these are seeking 
such comfort as the servants can give them. 
In their torn and travel-worn, and even pol- 
luted garments, they are ashamed—their 
pride will not suffer them to appear in the 
presence of their Father. In their own way 
they are using all diligence to prepare them- 
selves to make a suitable appearance before 
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Him. They give no serious thought to their 
elder Brother, who is always in the house, 
ready to cleanse al] who come to Him, and 
to present them faultless in the presence of 
the Father. They little know of the loving 
care and solicitude of that Father, who has 
seen them coming even when they were yet a 
great way off, and has made ready the fatted 
calf, and prepared the best robe which He is 
waiting to clothe them with so soon as they 
shall come into His presence, but which, 
while they tarry with the servants, He cannot 
lay upon their shoulders. And is it not too 
often the case that in dependence upon what 
they the servants will do for them, and upon 
what they may be able to do in the way of 
preparing themselves, they neglect the only 
cleansing that can avail them anything? On 
the other hand, has it not been the experience 
of multitudes, who have washed their gar- 
ments and made them white in the blood of 
the Lamb, that even while in the Father’s 
house on earth, they have entered His pres- 
ence with exceeding joy, have known the 
fatted calf killed for them, have been clothed 
with the best robe, and have had shoes put 
upon their feet,and the ring placed upon 
their hand asa token and seal of their 
heavenly Father’s love? 

In striking contrast with this halting and 
doubting state in which many professing 
Christians pass a great portion of their lives, 
is the holy confidence with which the early 
Friends laid hold of the truths of Divine 
revelation. “Oh, come away!” says William 
Dewsbury, “come away out of all your 
thoughts, desires, doubts and unbelief, which 
would turn you aside from the enjoyment of 
the dear love of God in Christ Jesus; let 
not any stand afar off, because of your little- 
ness, lameness, blindness, weakness and in- 
firmities, who cannvt live at peace until you 
be healed with the blood of the Lamb. Arise! 
Arise! you necessitated people; in the light 
of the Lord give up to the drawing spirit of 
life in the light of Christ Jesus. He will 
carry thee that cannot g9, in the arms of 
His compassion. He will cause the lame to 
walk, and thee, who art sensible of thy blind- 
ness, to recover thy sight; yea, He will heal 
thee, of all thy infirmities, who in the light 
waits as a little child to be ordered and 
guiled in the washing and sanctifying spirit 
of the Lord Jesus” , ‘ ‘ ‘ 

“Oh! what shall I say of the unspeakable 
love of God in Christ Jesus, the Husband of 
the Bride, the Lamb’s wife! O, ye sons of 
the glorious day! read and feel in the deep 
tastes of the unsearchable love! And you, 
handmuaids of glory, drink of the inexpressi- 
ble ocean which flows inthe Light over all 
opposition. This is the Son of the Father’s 
Jove, who hath been a man of sorrows and 
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acquainted with griefs! He was wounded for 
our transgressions, and by His stripes are we 
healed, and this is the work of the Lord! Let 
all crowns be thrown down before Him, for 
He alone shall have all the glory ; besides 
Him there is no other.” _.. > 5 Ee. © 
“ You sons and daughters of the most High, 
you all dwell in the holy faith, which will 
evidence to you beyond your sight, and will 
arm you against all the fiery darts of the 
devil. And you shall tread down Satan un- 
der your feet, and in the triumphing domin- 
ion through the blood of the Lamb and the 
word of your testimony, you shall overcome, 
and continually drink of the river of pleas- 
ures, which is the presence of the Lord Jesus, 
our light, life and righteousness, forever ; 
for He is become our husband, and we are as 
the wife of His bosom, in the delight of His 
glorious love. Let the mourners in Zion re- 
joice, and the afflicted among the people be 
glad and fear the Lord.” J. 
For Friends’ Review 

““ Thou, therefore, that teachest another, teachest thou 
not thyself! thou that preachest a man should not 
steal, dost thou steal ?” 

In presenting matter for individual consid- 
eration, in order for the promotion of general 
good, it is not to be forgotten that all men 
are fallible—“ that to err is human,” as has 
been proved on the part of the wisest and the 
best. 

Concerning this fact we have infallible 
teaching from Him who said, “ None is good 
save one, that is, God;” and to man He said, 
“Tf thou wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou 
hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt 
have treasure in Heaven, and come and fol- 
low me.” Privileged, as believers are, with 
a manifestation of the grace and truth that 
came by our Lord Jesus Christ, how is it that 
we should overlook the good designed for us, 
and thus fail of being benefited by the 
promise, “‘thou shalt have treasure in 
Heaven”? Uptaught ourselves, when at- 
tempting to teach others we fail of teaching 
the truth. 

Despising true poverty of spirit as a fitting 
condition to receive the Divine blessing is 
proof that the poor have not been benefitted 
through our instrumentality, and it may be 
that, rather than appear poor, blind self, 
through a mistaken motive, will indulge in 
robbing another of what it covets for itself. 
Belief, only, comes far short of fulfilling the 
requirement to “sell that thou hast,” and buy 
true riches. Whata glorious exchange is of 
fered for our consideration! At this point 
we are reminded of that unparalleled gen- 
erosity that gives beyond conception more than 
it takes, and in the exchange the receiver "has 
good for evil—life for death. We under- 
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stand that, if we would be perfect, we must | 


die to sin and self; the latter, representing the 
creature that was made subject to vanity, 
renders the life of a Christian a life of war- 
fare. 

Great is the responsibility of a believer in 
Christ. It involves a necessity to look with 
an eye of scrutiny into every motive before 
being betrayed in action, lest, with a good 
profession before many witnesses, these may 
discover what we have failed to see, and thus, 
through lack in ourselves of believing in and 
receiving the light that makes manifest, the 
cause of truth be dishonored. A profession 
of holiness subjects to worldly criticism, and 
the disciples of Him who is true are prepared 
to mect it without making return of the same 
they receive. They judge not, but leave 
judgment with Him who said, “ For judgment 
[am come into the world, that -they which 
see not might see, and they which see might 
be made Llind.” Would that, with one heart 
and mind, we were all taught with an unction 
from the Holy One, that, every eye being 
anointed to see things as they really are in 
the light of truth, all might unite in the 
blessed harmony of “ one Lord, one faith and 
one baptism.” What a pity that any one 
by retaining the fibres of self should allow 
them so to intrude into the sacred domain 
as to prevent the loyal inscription of “ Holi- 
ness unto the Lord.” When for the first 


time the sinner is awakened and brought 
into contrition of feeling before the Lord, 
with a sense of abhorrence for sin, the 
penitent heart, in its full surrender to the 
power that quickens, is made willing to aban- 
don all that is sinful ; and, being pardoned, 
through mercy, finds peace and “ acceptance 


in the Beloved.” But at no one stage of 
Christian experience is it safe to conclude 
that, because of present satisfaction, the ulti- 
matum is gained. Self denial being the con- 
dition of a hope of heavenly treasure, it is in 
proportion as the warfare is maintained and 
victory obtained that the believer lives in the 
enjoyment of the patience of hope, the hope 
that “maketh not ashamed, because the | .ve 
of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the 
Holy Ghost, which is given unto us.” 

Truly there is cause for searching of heart, 
to see whether these things are so, when star- 
tled by conviction, we, like the Pharisee, in- 
quire, ‘Are we blind, also?”’—we, who look 
upon ourselves as converted to the truth, and 
have become teachers, and think we are 
saved. Let us see to it, every one who in this 
way claims perfection, see that we fail not in 
the matter of being honest in the things that 
belong to God. 

Truth is the same now as when Jesus of 
Galilee said to the Pharisees, ‘If ye were 
blind ye should have no sin; but now ye say 
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we see, therefore your sin remaineth.” 
“Happy is he that condemneth not himself 
in that thing which he alloweth.” 

P. R. G. 


_——o-28o 
Selected for Friends’ Review. 
THE SPIRITUAL SABBATH. 


Dear Friends and brethren, remember to 
keep holy the sabbath of your rest in Christ, 
which is now come, and see that you rest 
from your labors, and toiling your spirits in 
the earth and earthly things; and whoever 
feels a burden, lay it off, whatever it be, that 
ye may possess all things in the free spirit 
that looks not at the value of anything in 
comparison of truth, remembering the words 
of our Lord, that where your treasure is, there 
the heart will also be. So that those whose heart 
is in a wife, in a husband, in children, in 
trade, in riches, in house and lands, or what- 
ever else, so far that they cannot willingly 
give them up for the truth; these are such an 
one’s treasure, and this treasure is in the 
earth; and the heart is there, whatever they 
profess. And these things come to be the 
gods in the secret chambers, besides the 
Lord; and so His first and lasting command- 
ment, who said, ‘“‘ Thou shalt have no other 
gods besides Me,” is broken; and this brings 
guilt and burdens upon the soul, and then 
thou canst not keep the spiritual sabbath to 
God, for no burden must be borne therein: 
but he that is entered into the rest, is ceased 
from his own works, as God did from His; 
and such keep the sabbath holy. 

So, dearly beloved, cast away that labor 
and toil which hath made some to walk un- 
comfortably in the way, and some to faint 
and fall from it; and lift up your hearts 
to God in the faith, and give /up your- 
selves and all things to His will; and there 
comes an end of all your cares, saving only 
to be found doing His will in your generation. 
STEPHEN Crisp. 


Extract from the Minute of New England Yearly 
Meeting, On the State of Society: 1874. 
Allusion was made to some of our small 
meetings held in neighborhoods where there 
may seem little encouragement to hope for an 
increase of numbers, and a fear was expressed 
that some might take a view of Christian ob- 
ligation too narrow and circumscribed for the 
blood-bought children of a crucified and 
risen Lord. Hundreds all around us, even 
in these situations, uften scattered as sheep 
without a shepherd, are alike the objects of 
redeeming grace. Our obligation, too, in 
these localities, is often heightened by the 
fact that numbers residing among us, not 
members of our religious Society, are so far 
convinced of our leading doctrines as to feel 
little relish for association with those less 
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spiritual in their mode of worship. Many 
of these would gladly join us in the regular 
attendance of our religious meetings and in 
church fellowship were these meetings more 
attractive, and were we ourselves more earn- 
estly engaged for the arising of the Divine 
life therein. Could we say in truth to these 
that “God hath met with us,” that he “ hath 
spoken good concerning us,” we should find 
their ready response would be, “ We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with 
you.” 

The revival of a practice long observed 
among us, of often holding meetings in fam 
ilies and in neighborhoods (other than our 
ordinary meetings for worship), was com- 
mended to us as one which had proved highly 
salutary within our own, but especially in 
some other Yearly Meetings, and Friends 
who felt their hearts warmed by the love of 
Christ were encouraged to hold such meetings 
among themselves and in isolated families, 
being assured that, as they met in His name, 
they would be abundantly blessed. Our early 
Friends were mindful of the exhortation, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” and would we tread in 
their footsteps we must carry the glad tidings 
of salvation to all classes,—the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor, and even to the 
«yofligate and the abandoned. 

In all our efforts may our dependence be 


upon the gift and the power of the Holy 
Spirit, whether our service be in gathering 
of sinners to the fold of Christ, feeding the 
lumbs, or watering the flock. And may none 
of us be discouraged by a feeling of inability 


or unfitness to labor in this blessed work. It 
is the simplest service fur the Lord that is 
often most blessed. Nor is it needful to look 
abroad for any great work while the needed 
duty that is nearest us, though often a quiet 
and unobtrusive service, remains undone. 
Many among us can rejoice before God in 
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Lord. Our young men were especially re- 
minded that the abundant labors in their 
Master’s service of our early predecessors, 
George Fox, Edward Burrough, Robert Bar- 
clay, James Parnell, and many others, were 
largely performed in their younger days. 


An Eye Lesson on the Chronology of the Bible, 
delivered before Friends’ First day School 
Association, of Philadelphia, Fourth month 
2ist, 1874. By Josuva L. Barry. 


Eye, or object teaching, as it is oftener 
called, has of latter time become almost 
universal in our secular schools, where, by 
the use of blackboards, maps, pictures, charts, 
diagrams and other like instrumentalities, the 
labor of both the teacher and the taught has 
been very much lessened, and the teaching 
has been made attractive and at the same 
time more thorough. 

The place and importance of the eye as a 
medium for the reception of Bible kuowledge, 
has not yet been so generally recognized. 

It strikes one, at first, as somewhat inappro- 
priate to associate such common instrumen- 
talities with sacred things. And yet there is 
a fitness in it, after all. 

Not to dwell upon the fact patent to every 
one, that that which we receive through the 
eye makes the clearest, the strongest, the 
most lasting impression, let us consider for a 
few moments the authority by which this 
sort of teaching is sustained, going back even 
so far as the dealings of the Most High with 
the patriarchs. 

The flight and return of the dove, and the 
olive branch plucked off, were eye lessons of 
wonderful though unspoken significance, to 
the anxious mariner, as he looked from the 
window of the ark. (Gen. viii, 11.) 

The miracle of the burning bush was the 
eye les on which the Lord made use of to 
arouse the attention of Moses. And when 
he turned aside to see this great sight, then 


the comforting assurance that they have in| God spake to him. (Ex. iii, 3, 4.) 


mercy been translated out of darkness into | 


tire kingdom of His dear Son. As a test of 
our gratitude for this unspeakable favor, and 
in remembrance of the many who are still 
walking in the broad way, we were reminded 
of the searching inquiry, “Where is thy 
brother?” Plucked ourselves as brands from 
the burning, may our hearts be drawn out in 
love to those, of every class, who are still out 
of the safe path to peace. 

If our principles are the principles of the 
Gospel, should we not seek to draw our neigh- 
bors and all who have not known the way of 
life into the same blessed experience? To this 
end we need more earnest prayer for a bap 
tism of the Holy Ghost upon all the mem- 
bers of the church, that with renewed pur- 
pose we may enter into the service of our 


In their wilderness journey the Lord eaw 
fit to instruct the Israelites by a very wonder- 
ful series of object lessons—the cloudy pillar, 
—the manna,—the smitten 1rock, —the bunch 
of grapes,—and last, and grandest of all, the 
brazen serpent—the object lesson of the 
ages. 

And so did he instruct his prophets Jere- 
miah (Jer. i, 11-16; xiii, 1-11; xviii, 2-6; 
xxiv, 1-10), Ezekiel (Ezek. i, 4; iv, 1-13; 
v, 1-11; viii, 1-18), and others. 

In like manner were they commanded to 
teach the people. The p tter’s earthen bottle 
(Jer. xix, 1-12) and the two sticks (Ezek. 
xxxvii, 15-28) are striking examples. 

Our Lord Himself directed the attention 
of His hearers to the lilies of the field,—the 
ravens,—the husbandmen,—the barren fig- 
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tree,—the sparrows,—and the penny, using 
these most familiar objects to illustrate and 
enforce the most important lessons—the most 
solemn truths. We cannot go astray in fol- 
lowing the example of the Great Teacher. 

Of all departments of Biblical study, none 
are usually considered so dry and uninviting 
as Bible chronology, as there are few subjects 
on which the majority of Bible readers are 
usually so ignorant; and yet it is a most im- 
portant subject of study, and very necessary 
to a proper comprehension of the Book. We 
find an incitement to the study in the words 
of Moses, ‘“ Remember the days of old. Con- 
sider the years of many generations.” (Deut. 
xxxii, 7.) 

My attention was first particularly directed 
to this subject by visiting a school where a 
concert exercise was being conducted. The 
superintendent asked the question, “How 
long did David live before Christ?” The re- 
sponse made by the whole school (about 140 
scholars) was “3,000 years.” It was so 
printed in the question-book used in the 
school, and it appeared that neither scholars, 
teachers nor superintendent knew enough of 
Bible chronology to detect the typographical 
error which placed King David far back 
among the antediluvians. I was deeply im- 
pressed with the deficiency of the teaching 
which would permit so gross an error to be so 
long unobserved; but I have since had fre- 
quent occasion to notice that a like indiffer- 
ence to Bible chronology is not peculiar to 
se | locality. 

never had any success until I found out 
how to present it through the eye. Through 
this medium, so far from being dry and unin- 
teresting, it may be made even attractive, and 
lessons thus learned, like all other impressions 
received through the eye, are not soon, if ever, 
forgotten. 

A very simple instrumentality is such as is 
presented here before you this evening—a 
asug of pine board an inch thick, seven feet 
ong and three inches wide. It is divided 
into forty-two equal spaces, the dividing lines 
being two inches apart and distinctly marked 
by half-inch auger holes. Forty-one small 
sticks or pins, each four to five inches long, 
are placed upright in the auger holes, fitting 
loosely, so that they may be removed and 
replaced at pleasure. Forty equal spaces, 
separated by these movable pins, will then 
be presented to the eye. 

Accepting the chronology of Usher, four 
thousand years from the Creation to Christ, 
this arrangement presents the forty centuries. 

A board of these proportions is used be- 
cause I find it convenient to handle, and quite 
large enough to make the lessons distinctly 
visible in a school room of at least average 
size. The dates of some of the events to be 


spoken of this evening will be given approx- 
imately. Accuracy, even if in all cases 
possible, is not at all necessary for the pur- 
pose of this lesson. We shall at least place 
each event within the century where it prop- 
erly belongs. 

Peeing the lesson with the board in 
this condition, the two end pins only being in 
position, I should say to the class that the 
space from A to C represented the period of 
4000 years from Adam to Christ, and, while 
the eye is engaged it would be profitable 
to make the Scriptural contrast, “The first 
man Adam was made a living soul ; the last 
Adam was made a quickening spirit.” ‘‘ The 
first man is of the earth, earthy: the second 
man is the Lord from heaven (1 Cor. xv, 45, 
47); and we might pause long enough to en- 
force the teaching, “ As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all he made alive.” (1 Cor, 
xv, 22.) 

Then taking another of the pins, I should 
place it in the centre (B), dividing the whole 
into two equal spaces of 2000 years each. 
This would represent Abraham midway be- 
tween Adam and Christ. Now, while the 
chronological position of Abraham is fixed 
in the eye, there will be no difficulty in en- 
gaging the attention of the class, as we dwell 
upon some of the most striking features in 
the history and character of him who was at 
once “the friend of God,” and “ the father 
of the faithful,” really the central character 
of the Old Testament—the founder of the 
Hebrew nation—he to whom was made the 
Covenant, “In thy seed shall all the king- 
doms of the earth be blessed.” 

Subdividing each of these spaces by pins, 
we have presented four periods of a thousand 
years each. The point (E) represents the 
days of Enoch, and (S) Solomon; and, in- 
deed, the latter point is just the year of the com- 
pletion of the first Temple. Enoch and Sol- 
omon (the speaker placing his hand first upon 
one, then upon the other)—what a contrast 
is here presented! Enoch—“ the seventh from 
Adam,’ the number seven to be noticed as 
conveying the scriptural idea of completion 
—Enoch being a type of perfect humanity. 
He lived a year of years (365 years), and of 
him we have the brief but sublime record— 
such a record as has been made of no other 
man, either in the Bible times or in the times 
since then—“and Enoch walked with God; 
and he was not, for God took him.” (Gen. v, 
24.) 

How strongly in contrast with the simple 
life of this pure-hearted patriarch who “ was 
not” of the earth, while in his humble, daily 
life he “walked with God,’—how strongly 
in contrast with such a life, I say, was his 
who quaffed every cup of worldly pleasure to 
the dregs ; who, notwithstanding he built and 
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consecrated the Temple, and “spake three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs were a 
thousand and five” (1 Kings iv, 32), yet he 
was as much as any man of whom we read, 
“of the earth, earthy.” He sat upon a throne 
of ivory, and had seven hundred wives and 
fuurteen hundred chariots, and he “made 
silver to be in Jerusalem as stones,” so that 
“it was nothing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon.’ (1 Kings x, 21, 27.) Kings and 
Queens came from the uttermost parts of 
the earth t» hear his wisdom, and to see the 
magnificence of his court, and the treasures 
of every clime were laid at his feet; yet his 
heart went “ after other gods,” and he “ walked 
in the ways of his own heart and in the sight 
of his own eyes,” and at the end, alas! what 
shall we say? what can we say? There was 
remorse, there was sorrow. ‘There was the 
acknowledgement: “ Rejoice, O young man! 
in thy youth; and let thy heart cheer thee 
in the days of thy youth, and walk in the 
ways of thine heart, and in the sight of thine 
eyes; but know thou, that for all these things 
God will bring thee into judgment.” (Eccle. 
xi, 9.) And here the curtain falls. The sun 
which had risen with such unusual splendor, 
at last set behind a cloud. The end no man 
ean declare. To human vision, ‘‘ Thou in 
thy life time had thy good things,” is the 
mournful epitaph. 

What different record there may be, is 
known only to the All-merciful One, who 
inspired also those other words, “Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white 
as snow.” (is. i, 18.) 

(To be continued.) 


er 


From the New York Times. 
THE ICELANDIC MILLENNIAL. 


Iceland lies very far away from us. It is 
on the outer rim of the world, so to speak. 
Indeed, its original name signified the Far- 
away-land, or the Far-down-land—a title, by 
the way, that wos applied, many centuries 
later, to Newfoundland. Even down to the 
Middle Ages, while yet the geography of 
Claudius Ptolemzus was good enough for the 
budding idea of the time, there was no Iceland 
on the map; it lay beyond Ultima Thule. 
And the land itself, with its heart of fire and 
surface of ice, is only a hand’s breadth on the 
globe. The entire population is not more 
than 66,000; and the hundred families now 
on the way from the island to this continent 
will leave a considerable deficit in the next 
census. The climate is rigorous, the soil un- 
grateful, and the products of the country are 
pitifully meagre. What interest, then, can 
anybody have in the fact that these far-away, 
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While Norway yet worshipped Thor, Odin 
and the rest of the Pagan brood of deities, 
and Harold Harfagr (the Fair haired) was 
king of that uncomfortable country, one In- 
golf, a petty jarl, or noble, took h’s way to 
Iceland. There had been rumors of the ex- 
tent and character of the island, some of the 
bold Vikings of the North having discovered 
it as early as 860. Ingolf had headed a 
rebellion against King Harold, who had 
attempted to deprive the jarls of certain 
feudal rights. ‘So, like a sort of Pilgrim 
Fathers, a party crossed the sea to enjoy peace 
and freedom. Thus was formed the first 
settlement in Iceland. It is not certain that 
it was in 874; there are many good reasons 
for believing this to be a later date than the 
true one; but it is not worth while to be pre- 
cise as to a score or so in a matter of one 
thousand years. The Northmen found, in the 
new possession they had so unceremoniously 
taken, a few pious monks from Ireland, who 
had gone thither to be alone with their devo- 
tions, as the “kings” of the period were 
making things rather warm in Hibernia just 
then.. These fled, and the island thenceforth 
became altogether Scandinavian. Of these 
events and those which immediately follow 
we have no account but in the sagas of Ice- 
landic scalds, or poets,—the Iliads of the 
North. 

In course of time Thorwald, a descendant 
of one of the jarls who had submitted to 
King Harold, sought shelter in Iceland, hav- 
ing fled from the avengers of blood. Like 
many of the free livers of that period, he 
had murdered a neighbor in a brawl. His 
son, Eric Raude (the Red headed), after a 
bold career in Iceland, killed a powerful 
noble with whom he had a quarrel. He took 
a ship and fled to the sea, seeking asylum in 
the mysterious region westward, of which 
some dim report had reached Iceland. He 
discovered a land in 982, it is supposed, and, 
in a fit of gcim humor, called it Greenland, 
perhaps because he thought the name might 
attract settlers. The Northmen held their 
new possessions fur many years, and frag- 
ments of their rude architecture remain to 
this day. Biarne, son of Heriulf, returning 
on a voyage from Iceland t» Greenland, was 
driven south and westward. He saw a new 
and strange coast, with wooded hills and flat 
shores. He did not land, but, returning to 
Greenland, told his tale. Leif, son of Eric 
the Re|, fired with this report of adventure, 
sailed on a voyage of discovery in 1000. He 
found three separate bodies of land, which he 
called respectively Flat-land, Wood-land and 
Wine-land. These are now supposed to be 


impoverished people are celebrating the one-| Labrador, Newfoundland and New England. 
thousandth anniversary of the settlement of| The subsequent events it is not necessary now 


their miserable little island ? 


.‘'to detail. 


The Northmen had camps and 
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hamlets on the American coast; children, and making rapid progress towards complete 
were born and names were given to the head-| reformation and usefulness. Nor is tem- 
lands and bays. In the lapse of years the | porary interest merely taken in the individual. 
settlements decayed and were abandoned.|If he has lost “caste,” sympathy is shown 
Greenland itself was lost to the world, the| him, and many c&ses have occurred in which 
“Black Death” having depopulated the|the once despised one has been restored to 
country in 1350. No trace of the Northmen) family and friends. Those once separated 
remains on our shores, the so called runes on| by the demon drink have become again fast 
Dighton Rock and Monhegan, the Newport | friends, good citizens, husbands and fathers, 
Tower, and the skeleton in armor being no|and the family altar has been again erected 
longer claimed as possible evidences of pos-| in the houses which were once only the abodes 
session. of sin, sorrow, ill-feeling and degradation. 
Rediscovered Greenland, together with Ice-| Men who were a terror to themselves and 
land and Norway, eventually became the pos-| neighbors are now, thanks to this humble 
session of Denmark, whose Christian King is| idea of J. Pumphrey’s, working soberly and 
now assisting at the millennial celebration.| honestly, and becoming respected. Let me 
Thor and Odin have long since disappeared | observe that sympathy and kindliness lie at 
from the Northmen’s faith, pagan altars hav-|the bottom of this good work, and never is 
ing been supplanted by the cross in 1000.| the Good Templars’ motto, ‘Faith, Hope and 
But, though the clue that bound our shores to| Charity,” more fully carried out. I could 
that of the bold Vikings was lost in the storms | cite many cases in which those in the so called 
of centuries, we find it again. Iceland is not| “lower scale of humani y,” and also in the 
so far away that we cannot retrace the steps| higher, have had cause to thank God they 
that once led hither a pre-Columbian discov- | entered the portals ofa place on which appear- 
ery of America. And so we see why our|/ed written, “All hope abandon, ye who enter 
American Scandinavians ring out their bells|here.” The object of the movement is to 
at Ithaca, and cry with our Am-rican poet:| throw a cloak forever over the past conduct 
“‘Skoal! to the Northland. Skoal!” of the fallen, so that they may meet the eyes 
ee of their fellow-men with confidence and bold- 
ness. They are content to “ labor and to wait,” 
The success of the movement has been most 
surprising and cheering, and many have shed 
tears of joy that they have come under its 
influence. The magistrates themselves (espe- 
cially T. C. S. Kynnersley) have given every 
assistance to the movement, and L[nspector 
Percy, and other officials in the force, who 
know too well the evils of the drinking cus- 
toms of our country, have aided manfull 
and sympathetically. I do not see why J. 
Pumphrey’s “idea” should not be extended 
to every town and village in the country, if 
the friends of Temperance of all sections will 
only take it up. 

The Birmingham Temperance Society have 
done so, and a meeting was held lately for 
the purpose of considering the propriety of 
forming “ A Domestic Mission Auxiliary to 
the Birmingham Temperance Society.” The 
chair was occupied by J. W. Kurton, author 
of “‘ Buy your own Cherries,” etc., there being 
a good attendance. A report was presented, 
from which it appeared that out of four hun- 
dred and tweity persons visited at Moor 
Street Lock-up during three months, by H. 
Harding, about twenty-five per cent. signed 
the pledge, and out of these seventy per 
cent. were keeping it faithfully. Nine also 
had become Good Templars. This was the 
result of a visit made by H. Harding to the 
persons’ houses quite recently. It had also 
been found that other advantages had accrued 
to many of those who had been induced to 




































From the Monthly Record 
“OUR DRUNK AND DISORDERLIES.” 


Some three months ago an energetic and 
hard working member of our Order (Bro. J. 
Pumphrey) commenced an effort having for 
its object the moral and social elevation. of 
those unfortunate victims of the drinking 
customs who, however unwillingly, find their 
way into the Birmingham Police Court. The 
effort engaged in by way of an experiment 
has proved highly successful. Mr. Pumphrey 
having conceived the idea, put it into prac 
tice. An able and devoted apostle of Tem- 
perance, H. Harding, manager of the Tennant 
Street British Workman, was appointed by 
him to the mission. He therefore, every day 
visits the Police Court during the hearing of 
the drunk and disorderly cases, and an oppor- 
tunity is allowed him to speak to the victims 
after they have retired to Mr. Percy’s “snug 
quarters” below. Here Mr. Harding carries 
out his work in a practical manner. In a 
quiet and almost fatherly manner the circum- 
stances of the individual are ascertained, and 
what brought him into trouble. He is asked 
to sign the pledge, as a little guarantee of 
his desire to do better. In one case lately, 
where a poor. fellow had “fallen among 
thieves ” and made his appearance in the dock 
for the sixtieth time, clad only in a woman’s 
shawl, he was rescued by Mr. Harding, and 
iz now, though working amid the the taunts 
of his fellow-workmen, clad in his right mind, 
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abstain only for a few weeks. One fact fur- 
ther was contained in the report deserving 
the attention of the ratepayers. Three bro- 
thers had been, on many occasions, committed 
to gaol for drunkenness. A member of the 
committee visited one of these men upon his 
last leaving the gaol, and the result of that 
interview was, that he, with the two others, 
signed the pledge, and they are now all steady 
men. One of the officials at the gavl stated 
that the three men had been there so often, 
that if any one was successful in getting them 
to remain firm to their temperance principles 
it would be a saving to the borough of at 
least £1,000 per annum! Upon the repre- 
sentation of the above facts, it was unani- 
mously agreed that the mission should be 
formed, and that the Temperance Society 
would take the work up, H. Harding being 
appointed to continue his labors at the Police 
Court. Several promises of support were 
made, and it is to be hoped that now so good 
a cause has assumed a tangible shape, “ The 
Domestic Mission” may become one of the 
ae institutions of our town, and 

heartily supported by the ratepayers and 
the public. 


Birminghom. 


J. R. BENNETT. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 1874. 


Simpticity.—The (London) Friend, for 
Eighth month, contains some remarks from 
the pen of C. H. Spurgeon, showing that 
many of those religious persons and bodies 
in England, who have come from under the 
supremacy of the established church, have still 
not perfectly reformed all those practices, 
against the spirit of which, as non-conform- 
ists, they protest. This failure, or deficiency, 
has its cause in our common human nature. 
Simplicity (by etymology, without fold or 
doubling, contrasted literally with duplicity) 
does not delight the unregenerate mind; 
either in religion, in manners, or in modes of 
life. 

Among the testimonies of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, nothing has been, from the 
beginning, more characteristic, than the re- 
quirement of simplicity. ‘“ Let your yea be 
yea, and your nay, nay; for whatsoever is 
more than these cometh of evil.” - Would that 
the essence of this might always live amongst 
us, without those “foldings” which impli- 
cate, from time to time, the “ simplicity that 
is in Christ ” (2 Cor. xi, 3), in all denomina- 
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tions and communities. What a beauty is 


conferred upon social intercourse, where, with ° 


good will, perfect sincerity, “civil beyond 
all forms of breeding,” prevails! All the 
progress of true refinement in the most culti- 
vated nations tends towards the diminu- 
tion of ceremonial usages, elaborate “eti- 
quette,” and man-worship in every form. 
Some modes of personal adulation against 
which the first Friends had to protest, under 
much suffering, scarcely now exist, at least 
with any similar intention. While fashion 
in dress still has very many votaries, they 
are seldom now, amongst people of any 
thoughtfulness, led into such irrational ex- 
tremes. Yet, although the greatness of the 
evil may be less than two hundred years 
ago, its spirit remains; the “lust of the eye 
and the pride of life.” A contributor to one 


of our late numbers (No. 49) well remarked 
that, in avoiding an extreme view in regard 
to uniformity of dress (which was never, and 
least of all at the beginning, the testimony of 
-|the Society of Friends), some may have 
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veered to or towards the opposite extreme. 
This is very much to be deprecated. It is need- 
ful to maintain,throughout all time, and under 
all circumstances, Gospel sincerity of speech 
and behaviour, with modesty and simplicity 
of apparel ; such as alone become those who 
are “sojourners”” upon earth. 

How nobly did George Fox testify to that 
Power through which the believer in Christ 
is lifted up above all entanglements, of ec- 
clesiastical forms as well as of worldly pa- 
geantry. 

“ Friends,* All outward Things, Figures, 
Types, Shadows and Inventions have been set 
up since Adam fell; which Inventions Christ 
destroys, and the Types, Figures and Shadows 
of him he fulfils, and brings Man up out of 
the Fall to the State he was in before he fell ; 
and so in the Power of God, into Peace, Love 
and Unity, and into the Everlasting Fellow- 
ship. ‘ : ets ; “2 
“ And also Ye may see what differences there 
was among the Churches in the Primitive 
Times, about Meats, Drinks, Days, and Times, 
but the Apostle tells them the Kingdom of God 
stands not in such things, but in Righteous- 
ness, Peace, and Joy in the Holy Ghost ; and 
they were not to Judge one another about 
such things; for Meats were for the Belly, 
and the Belly for Meats, but God would de- 


* Epistles, edition of 1698, p. 220. 
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stroy both them and it, and showed them that 
it was below Christians to jangle about such 
things. And also what jangling was there 
in the Church in the Primitive Times about 
Circumcision, which the Apost/e brings them 
off, and tells them that Circumcision nor Un- 
circumcision availeth nothing, but a new Crea 
ture. Therefore mind that New Creature, 
and the Faith that works by Love. And how 
also there was Janglings about Baptism and 
the Supper, and about Men, s-me for Paul, 
and some for Apollos, &c. But the Apostle 
directed them all to know Christ the Seed. 
esediad | ails and he brings them off 
from things that are seen, fur the things that 
areseen are Temporal, but the things that 
are not seen are Eternal. Now these things 
which they jangled about, were things that 
were seen, and not Eternal things, but Tem- 

ral; for, if they did not come to Christ 

esus, the Substance of those things, they 
remained in the Reprobation from the Life, 
Truth and Substance. ene ee 
. + « « « « « So ye may read all, the 
State in the Fall from God's Power, where 
the forcing and compelling to outward things 
hath been, which hath kept People out of the 
Power, and from coming up to the Beginning 
again, and from the mutual Fellowship; in 
which Fall and Apostacy have they broken 
to pieces into many Sects, Heads, Heaps, 
Names and Peoples. Therefore, all ye dearly 
beloved Friends, that know the universal 
Power of God, that goes over all the Aposta 
and the Fall (where the Curse and Wrath 
and Wo is) to the Beginning; you know the 
Redemption out of this State into the Begin 
ning, where all things are b/est to you that 
live in Love and Life, in which ye have the 
Everlasting Peace with God.” 

Frienps’ First-Day ScHoo.t Association OF 
PurtapeLputa.—The Report of the Proceedings 
of the thirteenth annual meeting of this asso- 
ciation, containing much interesting and instruc- 
tive matter, has just been issued. Copies of it 
may be obtained at the office of the Provident 
Life and Trust Company, 108 South Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 


— .0r — 


Frienps’ QuarTerLy Examiner, No. XXXI, 
Seventh month, 1874, has been received. Its 
contents are as follows: Editorial; The Agri- 
cultural Lockout; The Martyrs of Boston and 
their Friends; The Berkhampsted Graveyard; 
Swedish Sketches; David Livingstone; Per- 
sonal Recollections of Mary Somerville; Frag- 
ments for Thought; Notes from America; 
Voice from Southamption, No. IX ; “And There 
I Buried Leah”; On the Mormons; The Darling- 
ton Conference; The Church and Its Members; 
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Gleanings among Scripture Sheaves, No. III; 
Notices of Books, 


BALDWIN.—At the residence of his father, at 
Tonganoxie, Kansas, on the 16th of Seventh month, 
1874, Sylvanus Baldwin, in the 22d year of his age; 
a member of Tonganoxie Monthly Meeting, Kansas. 

On being asked at different times as to his pros- 
pect, it seemed bright, and he gave satisfactory 
evidence that he wasready. On the evening before 
he died, he looked at his father with a smile, and, 
tapping his breast, he said, ‘It is all of God! it is 
all of God through love!” He called for the family, 
and took his leave of each, after which he ex- 
claimed, with a loud voice, “‘Oh, I am so happy!” 
and then passed away. 


EDWARDS.—At his residence in this city, on 
the 17th ultimo, Samuel H. Edwards, aged 66 years ; 
a member of Philadelphia Mouth'y Meeting. 


Correspondence of the [Philadelphia] Evening Bulletin. 


COLORADO, 


OF IRRIGATION—THE NATURAL STREAMS 
—BIRDS—FLOWERS, &0. 


THE SYSTEM 


The famous Ganges Canal, and the nu- 
merous perfect systems of watered terraces of 
East India, first constructed with such un- 
rivaled ingenuity by the natives, and after- 
wards improved by the government, date 
back to a time when Colorado Was an un- 
known land. And as these Oriental plains 
strongly resemble those of our West, we can 
claim no originality, neither can we deny its 
importance, as a famine which prevailed 
during an interval of time previous’ to the 
India. improvements proved its efficacy be- 
yond doubt. 


Irrigation here is in some localities unques- 
tionably an absolute necessity, but as such it 
is an invention which might well be exampled 
with benefit in some parts of the East. On 
our divide it is little resorted to, but in the 
environs of Denver and Colorado Springs, 
and- from the latter place southward to 
Pueblo, on the Arkansas, it is much used, 
and with what good results the abundant 
crops testify. 

The mode of irrigating is very simple. A 
company is organized, extensive ditches or 
artificial streams are constructed, tapping a 
strong natural stream at a suitable point, and 
thereby conducting water through favorable 
land. From the main ditch branches are 
made as required, and from them the fields 
are supplied, the amount of water being 
regulated by flowing through a hole in a 
board, or sluice-gate. A variable rent of 
about two dollars per annum is paid for the 
quantity of the precious element that may 
pass through a square inch. Furrows are run 
at suitable distances through the fields, and 
by them the plants are supplied as desired. 
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In this manner each farm receives its allot- 
ment, except when water is unusually scarce, 
and each thirsty ranchman is respectively 
seized with the belief that his crops are 
worthy of more water than those of the next 
neighbor. In such a case, he who reaches 
the field of action at the earliest hour in the 
morning becomes the successful enemy. 

Taking this irrigating question in a com- 
parative point of view, it was answered by 
the testimony of one who used it. Such a 
one recently said: “ My potatoes were rotted 
by over-irrigation, while others without it 
were good.” 

It is a dangerous thing to interfere with 
Nature’s prevcriptions, and great care must 
be exercised when wedo. Therefore, I say, 
thankful should those be who are not obliged 
to irrigate. Looking at it with a romantic 
eye, it is not at all satisfactory, as I recently 
experienced while sitting on a small bridge in 
the environs of the town, gazing into the 
shallow depths of the placid stream below, 
and endeavoring to recall some lines from 
“The Bridge” of Longfellow, when suddenly 
a ruthless hand up stream turned the tide, 
for his potato patch, perhaps, and left my 
romance to be satiated in the sandy ditch 
bottom. We are not, however, deprived of 
Nature’s shady brook. Our streams here are 


for the most part very picturesque, being 
usually almost excluded from sight by the 
dense growth of willow and cottonwood 


which encloses them. This class of foliage 
is perhaps all the more admired about the 
brooks, because it furms the only deciduous 
growth—except the scrub oak—that is here 
seen. The elevated lands produce either 
spruce or pine, with the above-mentioned 
scrub oak, which grows more as an under- 
brush, ana rarely attains a greater height 
than five or six feet. These shaded streams 
afford an excellent opportunity for those who 
wish to enjoy a bath in the slightly alkaline 
waters, and as the sandy soil often forms a 
perfect Diana’s bath, perhaps three feet in 
depth, twenty in length and ten wide, it is 
rendered all the more enjoyable, except when 
the abundant brook trout take one’s extrem- 
ities for a shipwrecked grasshopper. 

By the way, speaking of grasshoppers is 
apropos. Weare overrun with this insect 
at present, the air being so full of them that 
at times it appears to be snowing. 

There are many productions, both of an- 
imal and vegetable life, in Colorado, which | 
have strong resemblance to like things in the | 
East, but not edincident. And, though our 
game season has not yet commenced, a men- | 
tion of our birds, both of plumage and of 
song, with a contrast with Eastern species. 
may serve as initiatory. 

The majority of our bird families the vis- 
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itor would declare, on first sight, to be the 
same that one remarks in the East; but on 
closer examination, and a careful regard to 
their characteristic vocal qualities, that 
proves incorrect. 


As a first example, let us take the lark, so 
well known at home, especially among juven- 
ile sportsmen, as the meadow lark. All of us 
who have been fortunate enough to spend 
our summer mornings in the country can well 
recall that sweet, but melancholy song of our 
native bird as he rises from the sun-lit 
meadow, displaying his golden-yellow breast, 
brown wings, and white-tipped,tail. Precisely 
the same bird, both in color and appearance, 
arises from our prairie, but, like his English 
relative, he flies more skyward, and like his 
Eastern cousin, begins his song with the same 
sweet melody, but terminated with a sudden 


joyful outburst in place of the sad, melancholy 
strain. 


Then we have another handsome specimen 
of the feathered tribe, known as the mountain 
jay; a bird in many respects resembling our 
jaybird, but witha much finer crest; it has 
not the white tips, and is not so large, but of 
a darker blue. ° 


The next peculiar contrast in species is 
remarked between the night-hawk of the East 
and the Colorado bull-hawk, a bird apparently 
the same, both in plumage and habit-, except 
that in addition to the indescribable noise, 
that is far from musical, characterizing the 
former, our bird gives vent to an unearthly 
bellow, disproportionately loud to the size 
of throat, and somewhat similar to the vocal 
powers of the bull. 


Our flickers, woodpeckers, robins and black- 
birds, are the same as in the East, but the 
prairie sparrow is quite different. There are 
alse many birds unknown in the East, which 
are here prominent. Of these, the magpie is far 
the most interesting, both in his gorgeous 
plumage of white and black, and his distressed 
cry, which sometimes sounds so human. 


While on the subject of contrast between 
East and West, it may be well to note a few 
of the floral examples of this section. 

First in name among these we must pl*ce 
the rose, though our wild single Queen of the 
Prairie cannot in rank compare with that 
inimitable garden beauty of the East. In 
odor and color, however, it is well worthy of 
its superior title, appearing on our prairies in 
great numbers in four different hues—the 
white, light pink, deep pink and variegated. 

Then comes the poppy, with its grand, 
snow-white corolla, four inches in diameter, 
perched on those pale green stems which re- 
call the simile drawn of the Oriental plant 
of commerce, appearing “like light-green 
lakes studded with white lilies.” 
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Of the numerous varieties of cactus here- | have seen the deep interest and pleasure with 
tofore mentioned, which begin blooming in| which these words of truth were received, 
June, and have not yet all disappeared, there | they would have rejoiced, as did those — 
is not space to mention ; and, as the writer is ent; for the Spirit of the Lord is working 
no botanist, the technicalities might become among these people. These women are the 


embarrassing. 


very poor of Belleville (the poorest quarter 


The most fascinating, perhaps, of all our|of Paris) and its neighborhood. Many can 
Western flora, is the mountain columbine, | neither read nor write, and none had heard 
usually found in our moist, shady parks, or | the truth “as it is in Jesus” before our dear 


among underwood. It is the most delicate in 
texture, and perfect in color, of any wild 
fluwer I have ever seen. It consists of a five 
petalled interior corolla of pure white, while 
the pollen is of a deep yellow; the whole 
flower being from two to three inches in di- 
ameter. The exquisite beauty of a cluster of 
such flowers, peering up from a shady nook, 
can only be appreciated when seen. 

In our meadows we have the well-known 
purple flag in all its perfection, and also a 
magnificent leopard lily, while in the 
mountains a native mountain lily is the 
cynosure of all flower-loving travellers. — 

In addition to these we find on the prairie 
the soapweed, with its coarse, cream yellow 
bells, of which the cattle are so fond that 
specimens of the bloom are somewhat rare; 
then the paint brush flower, a kind of lobelia 
in appearance, and of most dazzling hues, 
from light pink to deep crimson. And beds 
of these, interspersed with innumerable shades 
of blue, yellow and white floral gems weary 
the eye, however great may be the admiration 
of Nature’s profuse riches. J.-L. C. 


AN AFTERNOON AT BELLEVILLE, PARIS. 


Ono Thursday, June —, we were present at 
the third annual dinner given by Miss De 
Broen to the poor women who attend her 
Bible-classes, sewing- meetings, etc. The rooms 
were prettily decorated with flowers and ever. 
greens, sent by friends; and texts of Scrip- 
ture, in large type, occupied prominent 
places. 

The guests, three hundred in number, ar- 
rived at two o’clock; and when all had 
been placed, a hymn was sung. It was 
impressive to hear those three hundred voices, 
sometime raised in adoration of the Virgin, 
unite in that beautiful hymn, “Just as I am.”’ 


Then came the dinner, which consisted of 


cold meat, bread, coffee and cake. It was 
easy to see by the looks of pleasure and con- 
tentment that such fare was uncommon; and 
we were much amused at the delight occa- 
sioned by the white table cloths, which, it 
appears, they only get “once a year.” 

After dinner; gospel addresses were given 
by French pastors and friends, among whom 
were pastors Fisch, St. Hilaire, Arbrousse 
Bastide, and others. 

Could those absent Christian friends who 
have prayed for and helped forward this work 


| 


sister, Miss De Broen, came to live and work 
among them, nearly three years ago. Now, 
blessed be God, the three hundred before us 
(and many more belonging to the Mission, 
who, from various causes, were not present) 
hear the pure gospel week by week (for which 
many come long distances), are visited in 
their homes as much as possible, and individ- 
ually dealt with; while the free dispensary 
and medical missionary supply the wants of 
the sick. Many of the women are now 
Christians, brought to Christ at the eleveuth 
hour; for some are so old, that they can 
hardly totter along. 

Almost all are sowers; for the Gospels and 
tracts given at the close of each meeting are 
either given or read to neighbors and friends. 
One woman, who died last year, upon being 
asked by our sister if she trusted in Jesus, 
replied, “Oh yes; because I know He loves 
me so much. I am unable to show it, be- 
cause { am so weak but; I can trust Him, 
for I know how much He loves me.’ A les- 
son for many of us Christians, this poor 
woman felt and knew her own weakness. She 
knew that the weakness was hers, but real- 
ized, could trust, Jesus’ power and love, and 
was quietly leaving herself in His hands. Is 
it not glorious to hear of such things in such 
a place? 

Paris has many beautiful sights, but, to 
our mind, the one before us that afternoon 
surpasses them all. These women, who, dur- 
ing and after the Commune, were, our sister 
tells us, more like wild beasts than human 
beings, quietly and joyfully listening to the 
gospel. It told us of so much loving care 
bestowed on these unknown children of pov- 
erty, for whom, nevertheless, Jesus died. 

Of such hard, selfdenying work on the 
part of our sister, who, at the commencement 
of the Mission, and often since, has had to 
fight single handed for God’s glory against 
much unkindaess and opposition on one hand, 
and darkness and poverty on the other. Ought 
such things to be in a land so near our own? 
How often in speaking of travelling we hear 
the words, “ We will pass through Paris on 
our way to such and such a place.” How is 
it that so many “ pass through,” that so few 
remain to work for the Master? Passing 
through Paris, we have intercourse with 
many people, and then continue our journey, 
without ever dreaming that we shall meet 
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them again. 
before the tribunal of Christ, we shall be 
brought face to face with them. What an 
awful thought! Men and women rising up, 
and saying, “ You visited our city for your 
leasure, but you never taught us the gospel.” 
Where did Jesus go without leaving traces of 
His footsteps? And what about his follow- 
ers? Let us look at the eternity of these 
things, and then no child of God will simply 
“pass through Paris.” 

The people are longing to learn more of 
the gospel, and be visited, and often there is 
no one to send, there are so few helpers, and 
so many to see. Last year Miss De Broen 
was so near death, that her being able to con- 
tinue the work now is a monument of our 
Father’s grace and love. 

Christian brothers and sisters, pray for and 
help this Mission, a glorious gospel work in 
this dark city, and do not pass through Paris 
without seeing for yourselves if these things 
be so. And sure are we, if you could see 
what the Lord is doing here, we should never 
again hear the painful, and, we need not add, 
reproachful fact, that she who has given her- 
self to this work is laid low by sickness, be- 
cause the need is so great and the helpers so 
few.— The (London) Christian. 
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From the Freedmen’s Monitor. 


THE PEACE POLICY WITH THE INDIANS NO 
FAILURE, 


Whether the attempt to induce the Indians 
to remain on their reservations and behave 
themselves without fighting is a failure or not 
in the present instance, will probably be de- 
termined shortly. It may become necessary 
to abandon this attempt. If so, that will not 
prove the Peace Policy a failure. 

‘The Peace Policy has not been really and 
fairly tried, as a Christian Principle, under- 
lying the management of the Indians. The 















ers, together with the lack of confidence 
toward some government - flicials, and the 
various complications incident to the dealings 
with an untutored people, have been all along 
pointing to a crisis in which it would be ne- 
cessary to decide what executive force the 
Agents should be supplied with in order to 
redress wrongs and vindicate rights. Friends 
endeavored to anticipate that crisis by pro- 
curing a civil police force to act in emergen- 
cies. But before the civil officers so to be de- 
tailed, could be put in position, grievances 
had multiplied so that the aggrieved Indians 


















; became exasperated and impatient of delay. 
i After having been robbed and plundered, 
' see took retribution into their own hands; 
and from one step to another, went on till 
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On that great meeting day, 


failure of the War Policy. 






















animosities of disaffected parties and plunder- | 
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thus the very Indians for whom we had in- 
voked peaceable means of redress, were by a 
chain of circumstances insidiously drawn into 
the vortex of battle strife and put in the atti- 
tude of enemies to the government forces, and 
were so treated. There was no Peace Policy 
here tested; the civil force was unorganized 
and powerless. : ; : ‘ ‘ 

If Friends should be obliged to withdraw, 
it will be because the Indians set about re- 
venging themselves in the usual savage man- 
ner, in satisfaction for the broken promises of 
the Government. In other words, the with- 
drawai should be looked upon really as a 
The Peace Policy 
bas never failed yet when fairly tried. Gov- 
ernments, as now constituted, do not try it. 
To expect a little band of Christians to stand 
in the face of Savages and keep them back 
from shooting other men who are ready to 
shoot them, is no fair test of the power of 
non-resistance or the safety of unconditional 
trust in God. At present every nationality is 
resting its executive efficiency on blood for 
blood. The sword is behind. The Peace Policy 
will never be fairly tested till it is done on 
the principle of the inviolability of human 
life; the unchristian character of capital 
punishment ; the unlawfulness for a Christian 
to kill in self defence; the impossibility for a 
Christian man to shoot another who is aiming 
the deadly shot at him; the possibility of his 
nature to be so changed that he calmly strips 
his breast to the assailant or to the executioner, 
saying, ‘“‘take my life! I can give it to save 
my soul from the guilt of thy blood upon it 
as it goes to judgment ;’—when the soul’s 
breathing life is a dependence in holy faith on 
Him who commanded not only, not to kill, 
but not to be angry without a cause; and, 
those who so believe have a fair field with 
none te stultify that belief; every bridge 
burned behind them: i «. all arrangements 
dependent at the last upon the sword; then 
we would see a fair test on Christian principles. 
The bridge over which so many retreat and 
which every nation, as a nation, now keeps 
built for the people to retreat upon, is built 
of such timbers as these: capital punishment ; 
self-defence; retaliation ; an eye for an eye; 
a tooth for a tooth. One Christian may not 
kill, though he may delegate to another his 
power, 7. ¢., to the Government or to a thou- 
sand men. This right is nought,—one thou- 
sand such rights make one thousand noughts ; 
and one thousand noughts make nothing; 
therefore, governments of thousands have 
nothing of power to kill. 

When sophistry shall have been consumed 
under the power of Divine Love and Divine 
Truth; and forgiveness shall have the place 
of revenge—when the highest honor shall be 


they themselves became the aggressors ; and'to be the most like Christ—then that bridge 
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will have been burned ; and the followers of 
the Lamb will have the victory. 











THE SECRET OF GOOD BUTTER. 


“ Many have been the attempts to account 
for the superior reputation of Philadelphia 
butter. Perhaps the most popular notion was 
that it was due to the prevalence in our 
pastures and hay-fields of the “sweet vernal 
grass,” which often gives so peculiar a fra- 

ance to meadow hay. But it needed very 
ittle reasoning to demolish such a theory as 
this. This grass is one of the poorest for hay 
or pasture purposes, and scarcely exists, ex- 
cept on cold clay lands, in partially shady 
places near groves or low woods. We owe 
much more of the sweetness of our butter to 
the abundance of springs and spring-houses 
in our State, than to anything peculiar which 
grows in our pastures. Milk has a particular 
affinity for any odors in the atmosphere, and 
water has some; hence whatever impurities 
may get into the atmosphere of the spring- 
house are drawn out by running water, and 
the very best security is provided against their 
being absorbed by the cream.’’— Germantown 
Telegraph. 

A writer in the Boston Journal of Chemistry, 
endorsing the above, remarks that “ the best 
butter made in this country, if not in the 
world, is made in a small portion of Pennsyl- 
vania, lying in the immediate vicinity of 
Philadelphia, and comprised in the three 
counties of Chester, Delaware and Montgom- 
ery. It is mostly a rolling country, and the 
farms are divided so as to have running water 
in every field. The three counties were mainly 
settled by the Friends.” He adds that, in the 
process, “everything is kept as neat as soap 
and water can make it. Enough pans are 
always kept to allow of their having a good 
sunning between the times of being used. The 
pans are set directly in running water, when 
this is not too cold, as it is insome cases. The 
churn is thoroughly scalded before being used, 
as are all the utensils which come in contact 
with the butter. 

“« Another point which is carefully attended 
to is thoroughly working the butter, so as to 
free it from buttermilk. This is done on a 
sloping table with a wooden paddle, the hands 
never being allowed to come in contact with 
the butter. 

“Some farms are celebrated above others 
in the Philadel pbia market for producing good 
butter; but it will generally be found that 
their reputation depends mainly on the extra 
care they use. The breed of cows can have 
but little to do with it, for we have seen in 
the same herd Alderneys, Devons, Durhams, 
and natives.” 

“Butter, it is stated, is very liable to become 
tainted by noxious odors. floating in the 
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atmosphere. A farmer’s wife writing to the 


Ohio Farmer, says: ‘Our people laid some 
veal in the cellar from which a little blood 
flowed out, and was neglected until it com- 
menced to smell. The result was that a jar 
of butter which I was then packing smelled 
and tasted like spoiled beef.’ Another lady 
reader observes that there is filthy, stagnant 
water a few hundred feet from their house, 
from which an offensive effuvium would be 
borne on the breeze directly to the milk room 
when the wind was in a certain direction, the 
result of which was that cream and butter 
would taste like the disagreeable odor coming 
from that pond. As soon as the pond was 
drained we had no more damaged butter ” 

Our interest in these statements does not 
attach especially to their praise of an article 
already sufficiently well known; bat to their 
emphatic declaration of the paramount im- 
portance of scrupulous cleanliness. It is well 
understood by physicians, that certain causes 
of infectious disease cling to the: person, or to 
clothing and furniture, or the walls and ceil- 
ings of rooms, in a manner which no ordinary 
cleansing processes will remove. By high 
heat, best of all, such ‘‘ morbid poisons ” may 
be destroyed. These two sets of facts, the one 
concerning an article of food, and the other 
the causation of disease, both illustrate the 
subtlety of destructive organic changes. When 
that which has life, or is the product of life, 
decays, the results of its decomposition are 
commonly offensive and injurious to other 
living things, in proportion to the elevation 
of the life from which it has fallen. There is 
a moral application, also, of this truth. 

Tue Common Schools of Germany, like 
the blue skies of Italy, being observed by 
travelling Americans more than the schools 
of their native land, have awakened their 
admiration, and led to flattering descriptions 
of the methods of teaching in Germany, which 
are sadly contrasted with the methods de- 
scribed as American. To faithfully contrast 
two systems of education, however, a writer 
must be equally well acquainted with both, 
and when such a writer is found he seldom 
fails to point out some advantages in each 
system. Professor W. H. Young, in a series 
of articles published in the National Teacher, 
has given the conclusions at which he arrived 
after a careful study of German schouls, ae- 
companied by a knowledge of American 
methods of instruction. Of the German sys- 
tem he says: “ With few teachers, and those 
poorly paid, to bring an entire population 
education being compulsory) to a certain 
standard, the standard itself must be rather 
low. To bring all to this standard almost 
necessarily involves taking none beyond it, 
and the latter seems to be the actual result.” 
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Again he says: “ The routine common school vocation, to one of the chief Nonconformist 
work of the Germans, aiming at one unvary- | churches of England, he yet held himeelf free 
ing result by unvarying processes, has a great, to join heart and soul with all others. 

effect in keeping the masses on a compara-| “ For the venerable Established Church of 
tively low level, and perpetuating the striking | his native land—for the ancient Church and 
distinction between them and the cultivated | liturgy of this country, with one of whose 
classes.” In conclusion, he says: .| bishops he labored, as with a brother, through 
“ We should make many mistakes in attempt-| good report and evil; even for the Roman 
ing to graft much that is German upon our, Church of Portugal, and the diseiples of 
educational system. Some valuable hints may Loyola, from whom in theological sentiment 
be profitably used ; but out of our own genius, he was the furthest removed, he had his good 
America must work the problem of her suc- word of commendation. If he freely blamed, 
cess in education, as in everything else.” Dr.!' he also as freely praised. He remained faith 

A. Douai, in commenting upon Dr. Young’s| ful to the generous motto of the Society which 
paper, says that the German elementary | sent him forth. t I never,’ he said—strange 
schools of the present day are inferior to the/ and rare confession—‘I never as a mission- 
same schools of twenty years ago; that the; ary felt myself to be either Presbyterian, 


wide spread renown of these institutions was 
then well deserved, while it is not sonow. He 
ascribes the change to a determination of the 
Government “ to make of the Germans a kind 
of Chinese, uniformly able to read, write and 
cipher just enough for subjects of a despotic 
government—but unable to observe, think 
and act for themselves in matters of convic- 
tion, as far as the laboring mass of the popu- 
lation is concerned.” From the furegoing 
expression of opinions, it will be seen that 
American travellers would do well to learn 
something of American schools and their 
methods before expressing unqualified admi- 
ration of the German schools. Just as it 
would be well for them to look at their own 
blue skies before adopting the opinions of 
English authors as to the exceptional beauty 
of Italian skies.— Public Ledger. 
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From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
LIVINGSTONE AS A MISSIONARY. 

“But we should miss one of the chief les- 
sons of the wanderer’s course, if we did not 
in few words indicate his peculiar place in 
the glorious company of those who have de- 
voted their lives to the spread of the Chris- 


tian faith. It was a peculiar place. He was 
a missionary, not only as ordained for tha 

work by the hands of a small group of faith- 
ful ministers, some of whom yet live to see 
how he followed out the charge which they 
entrusted to him, but as fashioned for the 
work by special gifts of the Creator. Preacher 
he was not, teacher he was not; his was not the 
eloquence of tongue or pen. His calling was 
different from this,and by that difference 
singularly instructive. He brought with him 
to his task an absolute conviction not only, 
as I have said, of the common elements of 
humanity shared alike by heathen and Chris- 
tian, but of the common elements of Chris- 
tianity shared by all Christians. Himself 
born and bred in one of the seceding com- 
munions of Scotland; allied by the nearest 
domestic ties, and by his own missionary 


Episcopalian, or Independent, or called upon 
in any way to love one denomination ion 
than another.’ Followed to his grave by the 
leading Nonconformists of England and the 
staunchest Presbyterians of Scotland, yet we 
feel that all the churches may claim him as 
their own; that all English speaking races 
may regard him as their son; not only those 
who nurtered his childhood and his youth, 
but those who beyond the Atlantic strove, in 
his later days, with characteristic ener 
and with marvellous success, to search out the 
clue of his wanderings, and tu bring back the 
latest assurance of his lost existence. 

“Yet, further, he was penetrated, as years 
rolled on, through and through and more and 
more with the sense that the work of the 
missionary is confined to no order or profes- 
sion of men. As even from his early youth 
he steadily refused to recognize the opposi- 
tion between religion and science, so in his 
later vears he ‘hailed the evangelization 
effected by the trader, the traveler, and the 
legislator, no less than that effected by the 
professed evangelist. When in one of his 
latest utterances, he expressed with enthusi- 
astic gratitude his conviction that ‘ States- 
men are the best of missionaries,’ he taught 
a truth which all churches, and all societies, 
not least in our day, may well ponder and 
plead. But the most powerful missionary 
agency, as proclaimed both by his teaching 
and his example, is that of individual char- 
acter. 

“Most impressive in itself, aud in its 
transparent simplicity, is that testimony which 
he rendered years ago. ‘No one ever gains 
much influence in Africa without purity and 
uprightness. The acts of a stranger are 
keenly scrutinized, by both old and young. 
I have heard women speaking in admiration 
of a white man because he was pure, and 
never was guilty of secret immorality. Had 
he been, they would have known it, and, un- 
tutored heathen though they be, would have 
despised him everywhere.’ 
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“ When he first came among them, he was 
asa man born in the depths of 
the sea; clothed with a lion’s mane, control- 
ing the rains of heaven. But, after he had 
pos en among them, he was reverenced 
| higher grounds. They then learned 
to appreciate the true above the fal:e super- 
natural—he was loved and feared, not as 
a jan or a spectre, but a just and 
kind factor, before whose strong will they 
bowed, and by whose faithful affection they 
were subdued. 


And love, of loves the greatest, love of God.” 


“ Build me a hut to die in,’—dying so 

Our hearts almost die with thee ; yet ’tis well, 
They bring thee home, thy negroes bring thee home. 
With many a thousand sad and patient step 

They bring thee through the forests of the land, 
Across the streams, and through the alien tribes, 
They bear thee gently, with a sacred fear— 

And all thy labors, all thy victories— 

Thy trust in God, and therefore trust in man— 
Thy love to God, and therefore love to man— 

All this is crowned, all] this made eminent, 

Made voiceful through the world, throughout all? 


“And when, in after times, the passing time, 
: . . By that t ; 
rshall look on his grave in this church, y _—. answering love that brought thee 


and 1 be told that it contains the bones SPecraror. 
of a wayfaring man who perished in the re 
mote wilds of Africa, that grave itself will 
be felt to be the most enduring monument of 


his greatness, because the very fact of his 


ee 


Art present E. Steiger is engaged in gath- 
ering the periedical publications of all the 
sna ooinn of the earth, for the purpose of 
r . - |exhibiting the same—if not earlier—at Phil- 
burial here in the heart of England, is, as it de!phia, 1876. This undertaking has already 


were, the footmark and fingerprint of the| met with the cordial sympathy and assistance 


oo faith and awe struck veneration | o¢ many gentlemen abroad, so that, for in- 
which inspired the reverent care alike Of| ance upon th : 
ewe , Upo e mere announcement, speci- 
heathen, Mussulman and Christian around f th ‘od 
t ' mens of the periodical press of Norway 
the solitary death bed ; because it shows, by Turkey, Chili, and of many small distri is, 
the most indisputable tokens, the devotion | jy yarious countries, were : ay 
; ; , sent in free of ex- 
which must have sustained that small band pense, by such sympathizers and 
of African youths in their arauous enterprise | of the project. He hopes to elicit Se aiian 
of curring. through six long months, in spite} 4 jike spirit of co-operation sewhere 
of all the obstacles of climate, all the inborn ’ 
prejudices of ancient superstition, all the 
machinations of hostile tribes, the last relics 
of their departed master.” (A. P. Stanley.) 
Anna Lioyd has clothed in appropriate 
lines the loving and sympathetic feeling 
which animates the breasts of all : 
They brought him home, our hero, brought him 
home ! 
Over the waves the melancholy ship 
Came onward, hiding dark within its heart 
The treasure of a nation ;—so they came. 
Ob! matchless hero !— mighty in thy love, 
Careless of praise or blame, wrapt up in love, 
And baving but one hate.—a God-like hate, 
Hating black sin and sinful slavery. 
How shall thy nation meetthee? Can they bring 
Honor, or fame, or wealth, or civic crown 
A pomp or pageant ?— No—not there for thee! 
Thou art come bome—so still, pathetic, mute,— 
Love is thy fittest guerdon; so we lay 
A tender reverent hand on thy black pall, 
Place there one gurland ;—give—a nation’s tears. 
Sleep well—great hero—they have brought thee 
home | 
A thousand, thousand, thousand weary steps 
Thy love, thy courage, took thee; pierced with 
thorns 
Thy feet have bled, and left their bleeding trace 
Through Africa’s wide forests—Freedom’'s trace. 
And Africa’s dark sons have met and said, 
“What brings the white mar through our forest 
lands, 
Across our streams, and through the alien tribes ?” 
And thou hast answered, with thy gleaming eye, 
Standing among-them with thy wasted frame, 
Fever and famine-wasted, thou hast said,— So, when He leads me, I can safely go; 
“The Love of Freedom, brethren, sent me kere ; And in the blest hereafter I shall kncw 
The love of you, my brethren, love of you, ‘Why in His wisdom He hath led me : 0. 


iia, 
‘“HE LEADETH ME,” 
(Psaum xxiii.) 


Tn “pastures green?” Not always; sometimes He, 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth me 
In weary ways, where heavy sbadows be,— 


Out of the sunshine warm and soft and bright, 
Out of the sunshine into darkest night. 
I oft would faint with sorrow and affright, 


Only for this,—I know He holds my hand; 
So, whether led in green or desert land, 
I trust, although I may not understand. 


And by “ still waters?” No, not always so; 
Ofttimes the heavy tempests round me blow, 
And o’er my soul the waves and billows go. 


But when the storms beat loudest, and I ery 
Aloud for help, the Muster standeth by, 
And whispers to my soul, ‘‘ Lo, it is I |” 


Above the tempest wild I hear Him say, 
‘“ Beyond this derkness lies the perfect day ; 
In every path of thine I lead the way.” 


So, whether on the hill-tops high and fair 
I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
The shadows lie, what matter? He is there. 


And more than this: where’er the pathway lead, 
He gives to me no helpless broken reed, 
But His own Hand, sufficient for my need. 
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BUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe to 
the 17th inst. have been received. 


Great Brirain.—A great demonstration in favor 
of “Home Rule” took place at Glasgow on the 16th. 
The procession is said to have been a mile long, 
andthe meeting to have been attended by 20,000 
people. An equally extensive meeting was held 


the same day at Dungannon, in Ireland. 


France.—Marshal Bazaine arrived on the 16th at 
Cologne, in Germany. His escape was effected, it 
is said, by descending, with the help of a rope, a 
precipitous cliff on which tke terrace fronting bis 
apartments opened to the sea, where his wife awaited 
him in a boat, which carried them to an Italian 
vessel. A letter is published from the wife to one 
of the French Ministers, declaring that she planned 
the undertaking, and had no accomplices except 
one of her relatives. Several persons connected 


with the prison have been arrested on suspicion of 
connivance. 


Spain.—The Spanish Republic has been finally 
recognized by Eugland, France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Italy and Belgium. _Russia is reported to 
hesitate to take the same step. The Spanish gov- 
ernment has thanked Germany for taking the initi- 
ative in the movement of recognition. 


A Ministerial decree was published on the 14th 
inst., embodying regulations for the execution of the 
decree for the abolition of slavery in Purto Rico. 
The act of the Cortes, passed in 1870, but which 
has never yet been put in operation, declared free 
all slave children born in or after 1868, and all 
slaves over sixty years of age. The greatest ob- 
stacle to immediate emancipation appears to be the 
question of compensation. The number of slaves 
is stated at 25,424. The surplus revenues of Porto 
Rico, at the beginning of 1870, amounted #6°$1,- 
200,000, and the annual surplus is about half that 
sum. The British Consul for Porto Rico suggests 
that a loan might be raised on these securities suffi- 
cient to effect early emancipation by paying the 
masters for their slaves. 


Swirzer_anp.—The new Swiss Constitution makes 
some important changes in the law. of marriage in 
that country. It prescribes that no impediment 
whatever, founded on religious considerations, or 
On supposed want of means, is to be put by the au- 
thorities in the way of those about to marry. and 
that no government tax or fee shall be exacted; 
that the wife shall have a share in her husband’s 
settlement rights in his parish and canton; that 
marriage of the parents shall legitimize children 
born before wedlock ; and that any @rrisge con- 
tracted by Swiss persons anywhere shall be legally 
recognizable, if valid according to fhe local law 
Some of the cantonal governments having wilfully 
or inadvertently violated some of these provisions, 
the central government has issued a proclamation 
calling attention to them, and giving a general 
warning that obstructions to riage are illegal. 
This proclamation has cansed sOwe sensation, par- 
ticularly in the Romish districts; because it is in- 
tended to establish civil marriages, though the re- 
ligious rites may also be employed ; and because it 
is the first decided inter:erence by the central gov- 


eroment under its new powers with cantonal admin- 
istration. 


Geamany.—The first case under the new law 
which gives Roman Catholic congregations the 
power to elect a pastor in the place of one expelled 
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by the government, has recently o¢ 
dorf, in Hanover. On the day 
government for the election, the 
peared in large numbers and dee 
would neither elect nor acknowledge 
the one appointed by their bishop. 
in consequence, without a priest. 


A body of Mennonites, comprising 
families, passed through Berlin a few 
the way to this country. 


Turkey —Religious persecution 
been revived in the Turkish empire. 
of the British Evangelical Alliance 
formed that three converts who bad been I 
lessly as teachers in a Christian m 
were last autumn arrested, putin chai 
taken to Damascus, where they were 
prison, and cruelly treated ; the only 
being that they were renegades from 
medan faith, return to which would 
liberty and kind treatment. Refusing 
Christiani'y, they have been enrolled in 
army and refused the exercise of Ch 
The British Ambassador, under instru 
his government, has presented 
strances, seconded by the representatiy 
and the United States; but althoug! 
Vizier consented to order these con 
moved to Constantinople, the promise 
been fulfilled. 


Arrica.—By letters patent issued under 
seal of Great Britain, on the 31st ult., ¢ 
settlements on the Gold Coast and at Tj 
been constituted into one colony, to be % 
Gold Coast Colony. 


Arrangements are in progress by the Of 
Commerce, Agricultural and Horticaltw 
for holding, in the ci y of Algiers, an 
Algerian productions, and of such 
and inventions of other nations as cam™ 
serviceable in Algiers. The exhibition # 
opened in Eleventh month, 1875, and is @ 
control of a special commission, of whieh 
ernor-General is tbe honorary, and the 
of the Algerine Agricultural Society, ti 
President. The jury of award is also® 
charged to classify the products of Algiers 
for the Centennial Exhibition in Philadely 
the commission will arraoge for forwardin 
season. 


DoMESTi¢,=-@n the 18th inst., the new 
tion of Ohio was submitted to popular ve 
propositions were separately submitted, 
the Constitution were rejected, would fall 
if it were adopted, would either become a 
or be rejected, as the majority might deeid 
case. Ope 
tation 4m the election of Judges of the 
and Cireuit Courts, by forbidding any elect@ 
for @ greater number of candidates than a @ 
of those to be chosen at each election. They 
proposition is for a vote for or agatist @ 
the Legislature, by genefal laws, to au! hori 
ships, cities, and incorporated villages to 
niarily in the construction of railroads. 
relates to the traffic in in‘oxicating liquo 
cludes two alternatives; one giving the Le 
power ‘to license the sale, but not pre 
enacting laws to restrict the same, or to 


sate for injuries resulting therefrom ; the othe 
There 


hib'ting the granting of any license. 
the election was not announced at the tim 
going to press. 
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